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The Ideal Male in Late Antiquity: Claudian’s 
Example of Flavius Stilicho 
Geoffrey Nathan 


The study of gender in the pre-modern period has generally focused on women, and 
for very good reasons. However, recent work in the last twenty years has expanded 
conceptual horizons. Third-wave feminist scholarship in particular has broadened the 
ways in which historians chart the feminine in the classical and postclassical worlds. 
While gender is still a key vector of cultural and social demarcation, we must now also 
consider class, ethnicity, sexuality, geographical location and other socially constructed 
markers in order to offer a more complex interpretation of how identity was both 
defined and understood. This conceptual framework has equal application to studies 
of masculinity, as a considerable amount of research in this journal and elsewhere has 
demonstrated. 

In that context, this paper seeks to examine two aspects of maleness and mas- 
culinity in the late Roman world: how certain male virtues increasingly and exclusively 
associated with the emperor were appropriated by a high-ranking military officer and 
how that appropriation also exemplified a partial redefinition of masculinity, to meet 
both the interests of a new age and the specific needs of that officer. Flavius Stilicho, the 
man in question, engineered this appropriation largely through the poetry of Claudian, 
who wrote extensively of the general’s character and career. It is Claudian’s depiction 
of Stilicho as the ideal male that shall be my focus here. 

By way of introduction, current understanding of what constituted masculinity in 
the long history of Rome recognises that the concept went through important changes 
and developed in markedly different ways over time.! Our earliest surviving expressions 
of its conceptualisation date from the late republic. Most agree that by Cicero’s day in 
the first century BCE, masculinity was associated not only with courage in war, but also 
with those things that gave Romans their strength and indeed their right to rule.” Virtus 
is the word commonly used, a term that etymologically derives from the word for man 
(vir). Modern scholars have generally interpreted the concept of virtus — probably the 
most generic term for manliness and closest Latin analogue for the Greek word, arete 
(@péT) —in various ways. Most are of the general opinion that the term implied a broad 
ethical quality — a distillation and source of a whole range of male-specific virtues.’ 
Recent scholarship, however, has re-emphasised its connection to aristocratic prowess 
in battle. For example, Nathan Rosenstein, in his authoritative discussion of war during 
the middle republic, has argued that virtus sat firmly within the aristocratic search for 
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glory in war to meet political and social ends consistent with Rome’s oligarchs.* 
(Indeed, the dedication of a temple to Virtus by Q. Fabius Maximus Verrucosus in 234 
BCE after his war against the Ligurians is not only typical of aristocratic behaviour, but 
its subsequent history moreover suggests it was the preserve of the elite.) And in one 
of the most penetrating, but also somewhat problematic discussions, Myles McDonnell 
has demonstrated the importance of Hellenistic influences on the metamorphosis of the 
term from something to do with war to a broader ethical concept in the late republic, 
while at the same time arguing untenably that virtus at its core meant the courage 
shown in the face of an enemy’s fierce aggression.° This broadening of the concept 
was closely tied to a traditional aristocracy that in the first century Bce increasingly did 
not participate personally in warfare or even politics. 

Notions of manliness or masculinity in the Empire have also been extensively 
scrutinised, although these studies have frequently been discussed within more detailed 
explorations of Christian ideas of gender and the inversion of sexuality.’ More basically, 
in a period spanning four centuries and in an empire encompassing a broad geographic, 
sociopolitical and linguistic expanse, variant models of masculinity were not only 
likely, but inevitable.* In general, however, there seems to be a general consensus 
by ancients and moderns alike that virtus in the aristocratic republican sense largely 
became the preserve of emperors and their accomplishments: Tacitus, for example, 
deplored its passing in his penetrating annalistic narratives, and tried to preserve it 
in the Agricola, a de facto eulogy (laudatio funebris) to his late father-in-law. The 
fact, too, that most Romans in the imperial period, elite or common, had no personal 
experience of war must also have been an important factor in its reformulation. This 
inevitably led to a reorientation among the aristocracy of what it meant to be male. In 
the rhetoric of masculinity, especially the way in which it related to broader questions of 
morality, Roman manhood in the Empire became strongly associated with one’s denial 
of excessive pleasure, sexual and otherwise, and by extension notions of self-control.” 
That is, the control of one’s self — to paraphrase Foucault — became synonymous with 
control of those under a man’s ostensible authority. The legal paternal power (patria 
potestas) of a paterfamilias became increasingly associated with potestas in a more 
literal sense: the imposition of a man’s will over his environment, not excluding his 
own body, and by extension the rearticulation of patriarchy in both a personal and 
general social context. This also, almost by definition, redirected masculinity into the 
private sphere.'° It is this concern with private life, the household and the self that in 
part focuses attention on new ideas concerning male virtues. 


Claudian and Stilicho 


In the context of these changes, my interest here is to examine how Claudian, a young 
Alexandrine poet with ‘the mind of Vergil and the inspiration of Homer’, contributed to 
the construction of Roman masculinity in his depictions of his patron, Flavius Stilicho, 
the regent of the emperor Honorius and de facto ruler of the Western Empire from 395 
until his untimely execution in 408.!! With one notable exception, the general figures 
prominently in all of the poet’s major works, as well as in a number of minor ones. !* 
Indeed, he is so heavily praised that it has led some to suggest that his presence and 
powers border on the supernatural.!* This is overstating the case somewhat. Claudian 
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is usually able to keep the line between human and divine distinct, and it is important 
to note that allusions and comparisons to gods and heroes of the past were part of 
a long-standing practice of formal praise.'* It is also perhaps worth mentioning that, 
for the most part, divinities in the Graeco-Roman world were mythologically and 
by tradition anthropomorphic, and thus such comparisons were common and indeed 
expected. Of greater interest than whether Claudian chose to make such comparisons 
is the issue of how the poet deployed those comparisons and, to an equal degree, to 
what purpose or end. It is important, however, to start with this key point: Claudian’s 
Stilicho stays firmly within the realm of the human. That said, as will beome apparent, 
while lavish praise of the general had a number of goals — ideal protector, ideal soldier, 
ideal statesman — it also depicts him as the ideal of Roman manhood. 

Before discussing Claudian’s Stilicho, however, there are several points worth 
noting about the nature of the poetry itself. Clearly a product of a traditional 
educational regime — like many literary artists of late antiquity — Claudian shows only 
the slightest indication that contemporary linguistic practices touched upon his oeuvre 
at all, preferring instead to glory in both real and re-imagined literary traditions. 
Although a poet, he is explicitly writing panegyric and as such it is epideictic, 
designed to illustrate rhetorical and oratorical skill, and to do so publicly.!> As such, 
Claudian’s work followed the conventions of the genre in terms of language, metre, 
structure, exempla, literary allusions and the like.!© Thus, classical and often archaic 
vocabulary and syntax, mythological and historical references, hexametric verse and 
other traditional poetic features characterise his body of work.'’ Indeed, as Catherine 
Ware has recently argued, the court poet was heavily indebted to and influenced by an 
epic poetic tradition shaped by the work of Vergil.'* It is thus unsurprising that Alan 
Cameron, almost by process of elimination, can classify Claudian uncomfortably as 
a first rate Silver Age author — an idea recently echoed by others.!° 

This leads to a second point. Given the nature and purpose of panegyrical expres- 
sion, Claudian’s image of Stilicho — full of factual errors, distortions and omissions — 
must be viewed almost solely as a rhetorically pregnant representation of the man and 
his accomplishments, one that has only the thinnest basis in reality. While his poems 
do express novel ideas, the mode of expression is a very good example of a very old 
style. To simply say Claudian’s depictions of Stilicho are idealised would therefore be 
mouthing a truism; rather, we should speak of his representation in terms of degrees 
of cultural verisimilitude. Moreover, as Maud Gleason has persuasively argued, the 
semiotics of public performance was geared to meet and to emphasise conventional 
gender expectations.”° In this particular case, the poet’s intended audience and cer- 
tainly his patron would have expected as much; he wrote for an audience made up 
of ‘the social and political hegemony of men’.*! And finally, as a number of scholars 
have also noted, since the general needed to establish his bona fides, Stilicho had to 
legitimise his status to western senatorial aristocrats, many of whom no doubt saw the 
‘half-Roman’ as an interloper and a barbarian.”” 

Two other important issues concerning Claudian’s poetry are worth bearing in 
mind. First, in keeping with this ‘jeweled style’ (as Michael Roberts terms it), there are 
in his major poems no explicit references to Christianity, its tenets or its controversies.” 
Whether he was Christian or not — or what kind — is not really an issue here; rather, 
we should be aware that contemporary religious tenets would have been largely in- 
consistent with the literary conventions of the panegryic and therefore would not have 
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figured prominently (if at all) in the poet’s depiction of Stilicho.”+ That said, as I shall 
argue, there were some novel parallels with Christian ideas concerning the body. 

The last important component of the assembled work is one of chronology. Clau- 
dian’s earliest datable poem was composed in 395 ce, when he wrote his first panegyric 
celebrating the consulships of the aristocratic brothers Olybrius and Probinus. He thus 
began his career when Honorius had recently come to the throne under Stilicho’s 
regency and, by extension, witnessed Stilicho’s new ascendency over the western im- 
perial court. The last clear reference in Claudian’s poetry to current events dates to 
404, after which some scholars presume he died.” Thus, while the poet could, and did, 
draw upon Stilicho’s past, some of the most important events in his life — his second 
consulship, the burning of the Sybilline Books, his defeat of Radagasius in 405 (and 
perhaps his political denouement) — are obviously not treated at all.° 

We must finally say something about the historical general and the age in which 
he lived. Son of a Vandal military officer and a Roman noblewoman, Flavius Stilicho 
proved himself to be a talented soldier and canny politician who rose to prominence un- 
der Theodosius I ‘the Great’ (r. 379-95). We know practically nothing of his parents.” 
However, his skills, his loyalty to the last emperor of a unified Roman Empire and 
possibly his religious orthodoxy merited him his master’s niece, Serena, in marriage.” 
Serving as one of Theodosius’s most important generals (magister militum, probably 
of Thrace), he commanded the eastern army in its invasion of the western empire to 
remove the pretender Eugenius from power in 394. Not long after that brief but hard- 
fought civil war, Theodosius died, willing his two sons, the elder, Arcadius and the 
younger, Honorius (then aged ten or eleven) to the eastern and western thrones respec- 
tively. While Arcadius had remained in Constantinople, Honorius had accompanied 
his father on his final campaign and it was left to Stilicho — ostensibly at Theodosius’s 
deathbed request — to see to his young son’s accession to the the western throne in Italy 
and moreover to act as his guardian until the boy reached his majority. 

Stilicho had little trouble establishing his new role in the west, but he also claimed 
this guardian status over Arcadius as well.” This created considerable dissension be- 
tween the eastern and western courts for well over a decade and indirectly exacerbated 
relations with the Visigoths — a conflict that eventually and indirectly led to the city 
of Rome’s sack in August 410 ce. Eastern claims notwithstanding, Stilicho was in no 
hurry to relinquish authority as Honorius approached adulthood. The young emperor’s 
guardian controlled all aspects of governance, gaining a new title, possibly created 
especially for him, magister utriusque militum (literally, general of both armies, but 
meaning commander-in-chief).*” He ensured Honorius married his eldest child, Maria, 
in 398 and when she died ten years later, he quickly had his son-in-law remarried to his 
second daughter, Thermantia. It was not until a number of political twists of fate in 408 
that Flavius Stilicho lost political support, was arrested and executed in late August. 
While an effective general and administrator, his complete dominance of the state 
earned him many enemies (including Honorius) and meant that his political downfall 
proved fatal.?! 

Claudian, however, provided a rather different spin on Stilicho’s impressive, 
if chequered career. The surfeit of praise he lavishes upon the general, worthy of 
much greater space than pemitted here, necessarily means that we must also limit 
our examination or risk offering an almost wholly descriptive piece. For purposes of 
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representation, then, I propose to focus principally, though not exclusively, on three 
nominally different genres of poetry — panegyric, epic and epithalamium (the latter two 
admittedly panegyrical as well) — and examine the character of Stilicho in each.** For 
the first, we shall focus on the panegyric celebrating Stilicho’s consulship in 400 cE; 
for the second, Claudian’s account of the brief campaign fought against Alaric in 401, 
sententiously titled de Bello Gothico; and for the third, the epithalamium celebrating 
the wedding of Honorius and Maria. 


On the Consulship of Stilicho (De Consulatu Stilichonis) 


The panegyric celebrating Stilicho’s consulship in 400 is Claudian’s most extensive 
surviving work and it comes in three separate parts: the first book recounts the general’s 
military life and deeds up until his consulship in 400; the second book praises the fruits 
of peace brought by his regency and his reluctance to accept the curule chair; and the 
third explains how lucky Rome is to have Stilicho as a consul — complete with extended 
soliloquys from various deities. 

These three sections, perhaps not coincidentally, focus on three different aspects 
of Stilicho’s masculinity. The first book begins with an explanation of how perfect the 
general was in body and mind, and how his gifts contrast with those of other men. His 
face is fair, his soul beautiful; fortunate in public life and in private, renowned in war 
and moral in public administration: 


For indeed, from the time when mortals began tending the land, never have so many blessings been 
conceded to one man. This one is adorned with a handsome face, but his morals are disgraceful; 
another is blessed with a beautiful soul, but his body suffers. That man is eminent in war, but pollutes 
peace with his vices. This man has a fortunate public life, but his private life is lacking. Each is 
imparted something; and each ennobled by a single gift: this man having beauty, him prowess in 
arms, him strength, that one expertise in law, and this one in virtuous children and wife. Amongst 
all men these are scattered; in you they flow mixed together; and these divided gifts, any one of 
which create happy men, you possess altogether.” 


The poet continues. The general’s father, whose ethnicity Claudian passes over with 
unsurprising brevity, was a war hero; barely a man himself, Stilicho is invested with im- 
portant military and political duties. Throughout the first book, Stilicho’s commitment 
to duty and his success in war are the overriding themes. He thrives during warfare, 
his body is strengthened and beautified by adversity. His physical virtues and success 
in manly valour are thus closely linked: 


And the burning intensity of your visage and the beauty of your limbs, which the songs [of poets] 
not even graced the demigods, gave assurance of your [future] leadership. And wherever you in 
your exaltedness walked in the City, you saw citizens making room and rising for you, although 
you were but a soldier. The silent support of the people already singled you out, everything which 
the court must soon acknowledge.** 


Stilicho’s character and drive are rewarded early on by Theodosius giving his niece 
and adopted daughter to the faithful general in marriage. 

The second book of the panegyric emphasises Stilicho’s civic roles. At the outset, 
Claudian claims that the general was motivated by love and faith: love for Theo- 
dosius and keeping faith by protecting Stilchio’s family. From that, all his virtues 
spring (ll. 100-31): justice (iustitia), patience (patientia), constancy (constantia), 
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temperance (temperies) and wisdom (prudentia). He thus encapsulated the cardinal 
virtues articulated by Plato (perhaps an indication of the poet’s Greek education), 
adopted first by some Romans and later by Christian theologians who were Clau- 
dian’s contemporaries.* These are, as one might surmise, also qualities that frequently 
characterised emperors. Admittedly, this collection itself is problematic, as Andrew 
Wallace-Hadrill argued thirty years ago, since the accumulation of virtues eventually 
became a homogenous conglomeration of an unreal ‘ideal’ emperor.*° But even so, 
these specific virtues were not only imperial ones, but ones that were worthy of be- 
ing included in panegyrics directed to emperors. The third- or fourth-century rhetor 
Menander of Laodicea, in his Second Treatise devoted to the panegyric, has a section 
focused on emperors (BaotAtkO¢ Aóyoç) and states that rulers should be brave, just, 
temperant, and wise.” 

One other masculine virtue, or more accurately metaphor, is particularly notable. 
Stilicho is also described as a clipeus — ceremonially a shield of bravery awarded to 
a soldier who had saved the life of a comrade in battle, but also significantly a term 
monopolised by Augustus and his imperial successors to commemorate their bravery 
and protection of the state.** Marble copies of Augustus’s clipeus virtutis survive, 
praising his justice (iustitia) and mercy to enemies in war (clementia) — familiar male 
virtues found in a ruler.*® Claudian uses clipeus twice to describe Stilicho in the 
panegyric, as well as in several other poems.*° And this was clearly something unique: 
no other human in Claudian’s work is given such an epithet, one that identified a man 
of power with a symbol of power. This military and civic shield, as John Lobur has 
noted, was one of several key symbols that legitimised and insinuated the princeps’ 
control of the state.*! In Stilicho’s case, protection over the imperial family and the 
state itself are synonymous; the general is both father-in-law of the emperor and father 
of the state (1. 166: ‘Augusti socerum regnique parentem’ ). 

The final book celebrating Stilicho’s consulship is a curious and not always elegant 
mixture of the previous two. He enjoys his duties for their own sake: 


Great honours do not benefit him, so much as the work itself. He loathes the empty cheers and 
triumphs, with a better ceremony in the hearts of men.” 


There is a strong commitment by Stilicho not only to serve Honorius — he was emperor, 
after all (at least in name) — but also to serve as an important advisor to his ward once he 
reached his majority. Throughout the panegyric, Claudian is at great pains to show the 
general as a protector and confidant. He is “a confidence in war, an advisor in peace’ 
(fiducia belli, pacis consilium ).® But perhaps the greatest sign of his masculinity is 
simply the presence of his person: his strength and success in war itself inspired ancient 
virtue, “[Thanks to you], a former age blossoms again with the virtues of Romulus’ 
(‘pristina Romuleis infloruit artibus aetas’). Stilicho is thus not only depicted as an 
exemplar of manliness, but also one that emphasised the core of that peculiar term 
pejoratively coined by the Christian writer, Tertullian: Romanitas (what it means to 
be Roman) — a conceit that could not have been lost on Claudian’s readers given the 
general’s ethnicity. 

In contrast, Honorius compares less well in this poem and elsewhere, as Claudian’s 
three surviving panegyrics celebrating the emperor’s consulships illustrate. In theory, 
‘the obvious aim was to present ... a future heir to the throne and to the imperial 
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monopoly of victory’.*° But that did not come to fruition. While these panegyrics 
praise the young emperor, they focus more on his potential to become a worthy heir 
of his father; they thus more often centre on advice to the young ruler than create an 
encomium of his accomplishments.“ Indeed, Meaghan McEvoy has recently argued 
that there were practical political reasons for depicting Honorius as immature and 
needing direction: it increased the legitimacy and standing of his guardian.*® Thus, 
in the poet’s commemoration of his third consulship (396 ce), for example, Honorius 
is little more than a royal boy, eager to share in the victories of his father, but too 
young to understand them or to be anything other than Stilicho’s precocious ward.” 
Claudian’s poem commemorating Honorius’s fourth consulship (398 ce) is scarcely 
better: there is an extensive and instructive speech given by Theodosius to his son on 
how to be a good ruler (Il. 214—352) — which his heir interrupts with youthful zeal to 
proclaim his willingness — but once again Stilicho is called upon to guide him to his 
potential greatness. The topic is virtus, but a very different kind from his guardian. For 
Honorius, virtus is meant as a means to fight off the common shortcomings of rulers: 
lust (cupido), pride (superbia) and anger (furens). Significantly, his most important 
counsel is to be a pious ruler.°° Thus, as Catherine Ware has recently observed, this 
advice significantly does not include being a great conqueror or powerful ruler, but to 
be a link in the glorious chain of Spanish emperors starting with Trajan and continuing 
through the Theodosian house.°! And again, Claudian does not (or cannot) point to 
anything tangible Honorius has accomplished; the poet can only speak of the good 
fortune to come in the new year, ‘The prosperity of Romulus’s realm is promised’ .*” 

Even Claudian’s panegyric to the emperor’s sixth consulship (404 ce), when the 
younger son of Theodosius had ostensibly reached his majority (and thus theoret- 
ical independence to rule in his own right), is once again an exercise of the gen- 
eral’s ‘soldierly duty’ (fortior cura, ll. 232-3), completely overshadowing Honorius. 
Alaric, the Visigothic leader, curses Stilicho’s name, not the emperor’s.>? No less than 
Rome herself tells the younger man, as his mother (vestra parens), that he should not 
engage in battle and instead return to the capital, enriching it with his countenance, 
and leave the real work to his guardian.°* Now old enough to master his youthful 
impetuousness (as Theodosius advised) — a sign of his new maturity — he reassures 
the goddess: he will return to the Senate and People. Honorius even tells Roma that 
Stilicho is his Odysseus for wisdom and his Horatius for martial valour!*> In short, the 
emperor is reduced to an ornamental cipher: he may reign gloriously, but he does not 
rule. 

But while Claudian’s panegyrics to Honorius’s consulships and those of several 
others outside the imperial house are not as laudatory — or rather, they offer praise 
of a different sort — they are at least in some sense complementary to Stilicho’s.*° 
Collectively, all of Claudian’s consular panegyrics emphasise the office holders’ re- 
spective pedigrees and honours to justify their place. While not as accomplished as 
the general, they are nevertheless worthy of the the consular office. A perhaps more 
interesting comparison can be made with Claudian’s attacks against the grand cham- 
berlain (praepositus sacri cubiculi) Eutropius, Stilicho’s counterpart in Constantinople 
and the eastern emperor Arcadius’s puppet master for several years. Unlike Stilicho, 
Eutropius was a civil official and eunuch, and the mutual hostility between the two 
men, combined with Eutropius’s appointment to the consulship in 399 (the first time 
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a eunuch had held the office) offered Claudian the occasion to engage in magnificent 
vituperation. Indeed, his formal invective was an inversion of panegyric, with many of 
the same rules of structure and language of that genre.’ To that end, in two separate 
poems, Eutropius is described constantly as womanly or sexless (or both) and his 
consulship as an affront to everything that is Roman: 


All [portents] cease at the monstrous eunuch consul. O woe, beautiful heaven and earth! An old 
woman in consular robes is paraded throughout the cities and an effeminate’s name is given to the 
year ... the fasces must be purified by the consul and the prodigy itself must be sacrificed.°* 


Stilicho’s counterpart is moreover a direct inversion of the general.’ Instead of com- 
manding troops, Eutropius commands legions of unmanned men: 


He returns in victory: he is followed by infantry, standards, and throngs and maniples of eunuchs 
just like himself — a legion most worthy of Priapus’s banners. 


The reference to the god of fertility in the last clause was intended to be both obscene 
and ironic, one to which he makes clearer a short space later in a contrast between 
a goddess of eunuchs and a god of war, ‘Or, if it please the gods, you should prefer 
Cybele to Mars’.*! These inversions of Stilicho’s nature and accomplishments continue 
throughout these polemical works: a majority of his insults focus on Eutropius’s 
effeminacy, lack of manliness and perversion of both sexes. It is also important to 
note that Claudian’s poems excoriating Eutropius were also probably written the year 
before his magnum opus to Stilicho’s consulship.©” Thus, the chronology of the pieces 
not only created a timely contrast between the two men, but gave the poet opportunity 
to create a rhetorical contre-pointe to what had come before.° Finally, it created a 
marked contrast between the two capitals of the empire and their respective leaders, 
with Stilicho being associated with the original and presumably more masculine, 
virtuous Rome. In late antiquity, “Rome was a powerful symbol for citizens of the later 
empire; the identifications they made begin to adumbrate the ends to which Claudian 


could employ it’. 


On the Gothic War (De Bello Gothico) 


Turning now to our second work, the short epic De Bello Gothico, we have Claudian’s 
recreation of the relatively insignificant battle of Pollentia in 401 ce, in which Stilicho 
forced Alaric to retreat from Italy. Like his much longer panegyric to the general’s 
consulship, this poem emphasises the martial valour and virtus of the general. Indeed, 
given its brevity, this work more than any other probably articulates the striking parallels 
between traditional republican virtue and Stilicho’s. There are three important and key 
themes related to masculinity in this short tale of war, an account that contains very 
few lines devoted to the actual battle itself. 

First, there is military prowess and courage in the traditional sense. Not only does 
the poet speak explicitly of the general’s virtus, but also in terms of the actions in 
which he partakes: 


Your right hand has plucked us from imminent death, and has returned to their homes and fields 
our people — by fate damned — and will have been saved by your virtue.© 
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Single-handedly achieving great victories without even lifting a sword is another com- 
mon theme: for example, later Stilicho convinces Rome’s Germanic allies (foederati) 
who had made common cause with Alaric to return to loyal service (Il. 380-99), re- 
minding them of the wrath Philip of Macedon faced after siding treacherously with 
Hannibal against Rome. Nor are personal strength and skills neglected. He personally 
braved violent and turbulent weather conditions to get to the enemy, rushing in at a key 
moment in the battle when an (unnamed) Alan leader is killed: 


The cavalry, thrown into confusion by the death of that man, turned their reins around and their 
whole wing, having been cut off, would have faltered had not Stilicho, quickly gathering together a 
legion and rushing in with reserve troops, restored the cavalry to the fight with his foot soldiers. 


And incidentally, he vanquished the Visigothic leader, Alaric (whose survival and 
continued threat Claudian conveniently ignores). But the means by which the poet 
extols his bravery is a conscious throwback to the republic: Stilicho is compared — 
favourably — to the likes of Fabius Maximus, Decius Mus, Scipio the Elder and others 
of republican fame (11. 124-64). But these all pale in comparison. Stilicho’s only true 
rivals are Camillus, the Second Founder of Rome (Il. 430-32), and ultimately Gaius 
Marius: 


And write in this single inscription a double victory: “Here the Italian soil covers the brave Cimbri 
and Getae, owed to our brilliant generals Stilicho and Marius. Raging hordes, learn not to be 
heedless of Rome.’® 


Completely missing are any references to imperial exemplars, another common feature 
of late antique prose panegyric.®* But this goes further than complimentary compar- 
isons to these men: the general’s courage is also placed in a republican context by 
making explicit reference to the Senate’s ancient responsibility for safeguarding the 
state, while at the same time seeking national glory and triumphs: 


Wherefore, in the days of old, if I remember aright, with sweet liberty invigorating us, the Senate 
prospered with its own soldiers far and wide, and, always prosecuting enemies far from their homes, 
safely these men with honour waged wars far across the seas ... But in truth whenever savage 
storm was about to strike our homeland or hung over our head, vacuous expressions of empty fury 
moved them not, but instead they considered gravely the state’s health ... © 


A second curious component, reworking a theme in Claudian’s panegyric to Stili- 
cho’s first consulship, is the imperviousness of the general’s body. Not only is 
he talented in warfare, wise in governance and a keen observer of portents, but 
his body also shows no sign of weakness or disfigurement. He eagerly rushes north- 
wards through Italy over rough terrain and in harsh weather to get at Alaric’s army, 
unaffected and brilliantly handsome (1. 357 ‘praeclarum’). And while Roman soldiers 
and enemies alike show the scars of battle — traditionally as an indication of their 
experience, courage and honour in war — Stilicho is only described as strong and lit- 
erally glowing.’° Even Alaric bears wounds. One allied leader’s visage is particularly 
evocative: 


No part of him was absent of wounds and his glory shone more proudly from a disfigurement of his 
face.”! 
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But compare this Alan war chieftan, worthy of the Elysian fields (1. 590), to the general. 
No similar descriptions of his body are mentioned, a curious lacuna in a narrative 
extolling warfare. In contrast, his white hair gleams in the dusty battlefield (11. 459-60: 
‘fulsit canities’), his body possesses, with shoulders that could (figuratively) support 
the empire, superlative powers of strength and endurance: 


Restore Rome its dignity and let your shoulders hold up the mass of our teetering empire; this 
battlefield will vindicate all; and this victory will decree peace to the world.” 


As with the panegyric to Stilicho’s consulship, Claudian associates his physical abilities 
with Rome’s success. Weather, harsh campaigning conditions and battle itself have no 
impact on his body; indeed, it thrives under the harsh treatment of the elements and of 
warfare. The contrast between the bodies of normal men and the general’s distinguishes 
him further; Stilicho is greater (1. 211: ‘maior Stilicho’). 

This stands in marked contrast with the only description of Honorius’s body 
as a young man, described in the panegyric to the emperor’s sixth consulship (404 
cE): while he has strong shoulders (fortes umeros), he also has blooming cheeks 
(flore genas) and an emerald-studded neck as beautiful as Bacchus’s.’”* In his green- 
gemmed consular cloak (a robe that Claudian describes quite differently in Stilicho’s 
consulship), Honorius is almost feminine, especially when contrasted to the general and 
stern soldiers who follow the consul-elect in procession.” The general’s ward has come 
into the first blush of manhood; Stilicho’s happiness is seeing a beautiful youth finally 
entering his majority.” And Eutropius’s body? Claudian misses no chance to describe 
the eunuch’s physical shortcomings, but one digression is particularly damning: he is 
emaciated (nudis ossibus), wrinkled like a raisin (uva rugiosor), balding (deserta ... 
intervalla comae; literally ‘an empty expanse of hair’), mangy (scabie laceras) and 
pale (pallida). As Long summarises, ‘Degradation and revulsion are fundamental 
aims of the images Claudian deploys against Eutropius’.’7 

The third theme of manhood is raised in Stilicho’s most extended speech (Il. 
269-313), where he is trying to hearten the citizens of Rome against Alaric’s assault. 
Significantly, he finishes his address by talking about their families and his own. 
He notes that he is not so hard-hearted as to ignore the importance of kin — and here 
he mentions explicitly husband to wife, father to son, and father-in-law to son-in-law. 
He proclaims his love for his own family and wishes to be with them in this time of 
peril, but duty and honour impel him to go out and meet the enemy for the safety of 
the Roman state: 


Nor do I strongly give you advice that to me alone I avoid heeding: here is my wife, my family, my 
son-in-law, more dear than all that is bright. No portion of mine is free from being carried off by 
this storm. "ë 


In this case, Claudian offers an interesting ambiguity about Stilicho’s nature as a parent. 
As father-in-law, the poet clearly refers to Honorius; but as a guardian to the teenaged 
emperor, he may be referring to the general as a de facto father as well. 

Following from that noble sentiment, protecting Rome as its parent is of key 
importance, and in fact spurs Stilicho to action: 


Like an enormous lion leaving its hungry cubs back in its cave, he exits afire into the winter night 
and silently crosses the deep snow; his shoulders stiff with cruel hoar-frost; icicles binding his 
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golden pelt; but he neither fears death nor cares for either snow or rime, while he gathers food for 
his children.” 


Again, the association between the protector of the family and the state is stressed — a 
parens publicus, as the senator Symmachus obsequiously styled Stilicho; the general’s 
martial and physical qualities are put to this purpose.*® And it is this theme of the 
idealised man within the family that is enlarged upon in our third poem. 


A Celebratory Poem on the Marriage of the Emperor Honorius 
(Epithalamium de Nuptiis Honorii Augusti) 


Thus we turn lastly to Claudian’s celebration of the marriage of the emperor Honorius 
and Maria — an event that happened in 398 ce when both spouses were minors, although 
probably technically able to wed.*! Here again, chronology is important: it precedes 
both De Consulatu Stilichonis and De Bello Gothico. Many of the qualities already 
discussed, then, had come from earlier works, but it is significant that the celebration of 
Honorius and Maria’s marriage would serve as Claudian’s first opportunity to develop 
in full a connection between masculinity and family. 

One might think that the Epithalamium might honour and extol the nuptial couple, 
since that is its ostensible purpose. And to a degree it does, but almost tangentially.*? In- 
stead, the poet places his attention on the father of the bride. In so doing, the poem pulls 
away from the actual event and focuses more broadly on notions of what constituted 
proper courting, betrothal and marriage. By extension, it reflects the ideals of manhood 
within the broader context of the two families and their respective patresfamilias. 

Claudian begins by describing a union forged by love, but cognisant of the 
niceties of family honour and respect. His readers are first made privy to the love-struck 
thoughts of the young emperor (grandiose for a boy who was perhaps fourteen). Hono- 
rius is a youth impatient to be married: already, before marriage, he calls Stilicho father- 
in-law (socer).** He arranges to send betrothal gifts of great value and antiquity.** His 
pursuit of Maria has been honourable and proper by respecting Stilicho’s choice for 
his daughter. Honorius, as emperor and sui iuris, has even formally sent representatives 
of high rank to Stilicho as agents trying to petition for the marriage, paying proper 
respect to the father, his family and his authority.®° 

But Claudian also emphasises that the marriage was one wanted by Honorius’ 
now dead father, and with Stilicho fulfilling an old promise to his former master. It 
was Theodosius who had given Serena to Stilicho to wed, and so Maria is rightfully 
owed in return, ‘Pay to me with interest that due my father; return to the palace its 
own’.*° Indeed, Stilicho himself is aware of this responsibility: the general’s troops 
speak directly to the genius of Theodosius, informing the long-departed emperor that 
his servant’s debt and duty to his old master has been repaid.” Moreover, Serena had 
cared for Honorius when he was just a boy and he was thus the couple’s de facto child.*® 
As such, Claudian’s Honorius reasons that it is right and proper to marry Maria, since it 
is assumed that such children should marry their adopted siblings, “Why not give over 
a daughter to your young adopted son?’*? Respect for family honour and a father’s 
potestas are thus articulated and preserved. 

The poem has no description of the actual wedding — something Claudian was 
fully capable of — but climaxes with the celebration after the ceremony.” The guest 
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of honour is, unsurprisingly, Stilicho. Although the protector of his ward and of the 
empire, Stilicho has for this occasion hung up his war mantle, and Rome’s soldiers 
(Il. 295-98) have dressed in white, anointed themselves with fragrant myrtle and wear 
laurel leaves (velati lauro myrtoque). They toast not the bride and groom, or even the 
groom as emperor, but rather the bride’s father. Claudian takes special care to describe 
the perfection of his body, saying that he is the ideal combination of the gifts that both 
youth and age bestow upon a man, ‘has anyone possessed such a face?’?! Hailed as 
the most fortunate of fathers (fortunatissime patrum), it is the wedding party’s greatest 
hope that Stilicho’s own son, Eucherius, shall surpass his father and that Thermantia, 
his younger daughter, shall make as good a match as Maria.” Claudian thus draws a 
parallel between son and ward. But even more important are the two fathers, Stilicho 
and the departed Theodosius, and their respective roles as the prime movers in their 
respective children’s marriage. In that sense, Stilicho is acting as guardian, father-in- 
law and father all rolled into one. This is an idea that is rearticulated more concisely 
in Claudian’s much shorter Fescennine verses celebrating the imperial marriage: 


Where your head is normally covered with a war helm, bind your hair with a garland, Stilicho! Let 
the war trumpets cease and the blessed [wedding] torch consign bloody Mars to far places. Let that 
royal blood, which was taken from the palace, be returned to the palace. As your fatherly duty, join 
together the pledged spouses with your right hand. You were first the son-in-law to an emperor; 
now in return you will be father-in-law to one. Shall there now be rage of envy? Or will there be 
any care given to jealousy? Stilicho is father-in-law; Stilicho is father. ° 


Renewal ends the Epithalamium, “Thus let Maria’s womb grow large and let be born 
to the purple a little Honorius sitting on his grandfather’s knee’.”* The line of glorious 
emperors, thanks to Stilicho, may continue. 


Conclusion 


What then can we say about Claudian’s image of Stilicho? These three poems, and 
many others, offer a broad depiction of the general’s virtues and his roles in the private 
sphere and the public life of the state. Quite apart from the praise that is heaped upon 
the general, it also offers significant insights into the constructions of masculinity 
among the elite (and arguably emperors) of late antiquity. While there are a number of 
notable and often unique qualities here, three significant features stand out. 

First, Claudian has largely subverted traditional republican virtus invested in the 
imperial person and imperial order, and has assigned it to the western empire’s chief 
general. That is, those things that typically were associated with the ruler’s masculinity 
— courage and fearlessness in war, a generally martial demeanour while on campaign 
and skill worthy of comparison to Rome’s triumphing generals of old — were now 
transferred to Honorius’s guardian. This is in part a conscious exercise in classicising, 
but more significantly, it is a self-reflexive statement about who actually holds power 
in the state. By possessing all the warlike virtues traditionally reserved for the imperial 
person, Stilicho largely replaces the emperor. The collected virtus of Rome’s republican 
leaders is distilled into his person (so, too, occasionally the arete of mythical Greek 
heroes). That he additionally proves to be an able and honest administrator of the state 
encourages Claudian’s subversion of the emperor. This is no ‘corporate imperial rule’ 
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between Stilicho and his ward — or, at best, only one of a senior and extremely junior 
partner.?° 

Second, there is an emphasis placed on the perfection of the body as an important 
component of manliness, something new in the Roman discourse of masculinity and 
something that would become increasingly important in Byzantine representations of 
the imperial person. In this, we see interesting comparisons with Christian notions about 
the human vessel. The Christian interest in creating a body free from the deleterious 
effects of sin and the constant temptations of the physical world are paralleled by 
the idealised body of Stilicho and its imperviousness to the vicissitudes of his life.” 
Indeed, the strength and perfection of the body under duress is nearly identical in 
both cases. This analogue cannot be called a substantive ‘Christianising’ influence, but 
certainly displays a reorientation of the understanding of the body and its relationship 
to masculinity. In that sense, there is correlation, but no causation; rather both concepts 
seem to be products of deeper cultural attitudes about the ideal (or idealised) male.” 
As Brent Shaw has argued, the endurance of physical pain and suffering — hypomone 
— had developed in the second and third centuries from being a passive feminised 
virtue to one of active self-control; that is, a sign of manliness.’ Here, it is taken a 
step further: Stilicho’s endurance of the hardships of war and (one may presume) state 
responsibilities not only speak to his masculine qualities, but his uniqueness in their 
perfecting powers. 

Finally, there is a new centrality between masculinity and family. This is perhaps 
unsurprising as the expression of male potestas came within the sphere of the house- 
hold. Admittedly, this may also be related to a peculiar need for Stilicho’s legitimacy: 
Natalie Boymel Kampen, in her study of the diptych of Stilicho, Serena and Eucherius, 
has observed that the piece’s atypicality in including family members was directly 
related to his provisional relationship to the Theodosian house.” But Kampen also 
noted important social forces shaping the artist’s use of traditional motifs and elements 
in new ways; in this case, it is the general’s need to articulate control and individual 
agency through the creation of family ties and the continuation of dynasty — an adjunct 
to the imperial family. This seems not only a guiding principle in Claudian’s Stilicho, 
but ties into a broader male anxiety about patriarchy and control. 

We see, then, an original mixture of traditional and late antique elements in the 
construction of masculinity. While the language and imagery of his poetry displays the 
classicising tendencies of late antique high literature, the representation of manliness 
illustrates, like the age itself, a transitional quality. Returning briefly to his panegyric 
of Honorius’s sixth consulship, his last dateable poem, Claudian sums of Sticlicho’s 
virtutes: fides, constantia, and pietas (1. 586). While these were perhaps not the virtues 
of traditional Roman masculinity, they were nevertheless appropriate in describing a 
new man for a new era. 


Notes 


This article began as a paper presented at the International Medieval Congress in Leeds 2011, in a panel on 
medieval masculinities organised by Shaun Tougher. I would like to thank Shaun and the anonymous referees 
who gave extremely useful advice in its revision. 


1. By masculinity, I refer primarily to the hegemonic positioning of men in a gender order. As a working 
concept, it is a positioning that focuses on the way that men generally seek to define themselves with 
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